3io              Frederick the Great

Brandenburg was nicknamed " the sand-box of the
Holy Roman Empire." Thousands of acres had to
be set with bushes to prevent its surface from being
blown over the neighbouring fields.

" I confess," wrote Frederick to Voltaire, " that with
the exception of Libya few states can boast that they
equal us in the matter of sand. Yet we are bringing
76,000 acres under cultivation this year as pasture. This
pasture feeds 7,000 cows, whose dung will manure and
improve the land, and the crops will be of more value."

The spectacle of the royal philosopher writing to
Voltaire about manure and walking almost daily
from Sans Souci to his turnip-field is a visible proof
of Frederick's devotion to this branch of his steward-
ship. He was wont to speak with authority as the
leading agriculturist of the realm. Here, as else-
where, his breadth of view often enabled him to
discern the best product or practice in other lands,
and his command of resources to transport it to his
own. Having once attained his object by teaching
his subjects to produce an article at home, he imper-
atively forbade them to import it from abroad.
The full reward of his policy would be reaped when
Prussia began to supply it to other countries in
exchange for gold and silver.

A single instance of the minuteness and imperious-
ness with which the King applied this policy to agri-
culture may be cited from Professor Koser's history
of the reign. The Berlin egg-market was still de-
pendent on foreign supply. In 1780 a royal hen-
census showed that there were 324,175 hens in the